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Art. V. — Considerations on some Recent Social Theories. 
Boston : Little, Brown & Co. 1853. 16mo. pp. 158. 

A few extracts from this unassuming volume will be ac- 
ceptable to the reader. They may induce him to a more 
complete perusal of pages which offer a good deal of 
interesting and trustworthy information, and of just and 
temperate thought. 

Our author begins with the vague declamations, rather 
than positions, which have lately been current in Europe, — 
" Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity," " God and the People," 
" Direct Popular Government," " The Universal Republic," 
and the like. Several of these he sums up in the old formula, 
Vox populi vox Dei, and devotes his first chapter to the ques- 
tion of its correctness. The high doctrine proclaimed by the 
fervid Italian leader, of the supreme " authority of the People 
as the collective, perpetual interpreter of the will of God," 
finds but little favor with him. Who and what, he asks, is 
this " royal priesthood," this " peculiar people." 

" In all historical times, the great mass of men have been exposed 
to physical and moral evils, sometimes of one kind, sometimes of ano- 
ther, but always of such a sort as to hinder them from the attainment 
of more than a small measure of earthly good, and to prevent the full 
development of their spiritual powers. And this poor, oppressed, la- 
boring, and suffering assembly of men, bound together in every age by 
the tie of a common misery, — this, in the language of the present 
times, is " the people." It has been the people who have ministered 
to the ambition, and who have borne the cruelties, of kings ; who have 
suffered from the misgovernment and the mistakes of rulers ; who have 
ignorantly worked, under false direction, for their own sorrow ; who 
have fought against their own good ; who have been captivated by 
fatal delusions ; who have been scourged by pestilence and famine and 
war ; who have obeyed false prophets, and have killed the prophets 
and the servants of God. And now, eighteen hundred years after the 
divine preaching of the religion whose substance and whose authority 
were the doctrines of immortality and of love, — and which, as a con- 
sequence from these doctrines, announced the kingdom of Heaven up- 
on Earth ; declaring the eternal connection of man with man, and the 
responsibility of man to man ; intrusting those children of God who 
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were poor in earthly or in heavenly possessions, to those who were 
rich, — even now, " the people " sit in the dark night of ignorance, 
and know little of the light of love and faith, catching only a feeble 
glimmer of the dawning of the day of human brotherhood upon earth. 
" It is not, then, to this people that we are to look for wisdom and in- 
telligence. It is not to them that we are to trust the progress of improve- 
ment. They could not, if they would, rescue themselves from evil ; 
and they have no help for others. But their progress must be stimu- 
lated and guided by the few who have been blessed with the opportu- 
nities, and the rare genius, fitting them to lead. Nor is their advance 
to depend on the discovery of any new remedies. There are now at 
work in the world, principles of virtue and strength enough for all the 
trials and exigencies of progress. The improvement which is certain 
must come from the gradual spread of these old principles ; from their 
taking possession of the hearts and ruling the lives of men ; and the 
way for them is to be cleared and made easy by the efforts of the wise 
and the good everywhere. These principles are not named Equality, 
nor Communism, nor the Solidarity of Peoples : they are Love, and 
Truth, and pure Liberty." pp. 18 - 20. 

We cannot, indeed, any more than our author, soar to the 
high modem Mazzinian acceptation of the ancient maxim. 
Those who use it should at any rate, we think, temper it in 
application by the rule, 

" Nee deus intersit nisi dignus vindice nodus ; " 

and may, perhaps, find their advantage in collating it with 
another significant dictum which tells us that at times 
" Sua cuique deus fit dira cupido ; " 

a people can be the slave of cupidity and resentment ; a peo- 
ple can be pusillanimous, dastardly, and base ; a people can 
be also fiendishly inhuman ; the fears and passions of a peo- 
ple, when once excited, are more hopelessly irrational, more 
wildly uncontrollable, more extensively ruinous, more appall- 
ingly terrible, than those of councils and kings. Nevertheless, 
depravation and barbarism apart, in an average state of so- 
ciety, a state such as we hope and believe in for the future, 
it may be true that the common impulses and plain feelings 
of the people may be expected to be honest and good. Great 
questions, that must go back for their solution to natural in- 
stincts and unconscious first principles, may refer themselves 
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to the popular voice. In such cases, the love of routine, the 
narrow and rigid views, the personal interest, ambition, or 
indolence of officials and representatives are likely enough to 
impede and retard, to mislead, pervert, and corrupt the 
national action. In executive details, meantime, what choice 
have we but to trust to individuals ? A crowd of voters 
cannot easily study, cannot readily appreciate, the subtle and 
intricate circumstances which embarrass the application of 
principles. A complex question in arithmetic is better submit- 
ted to the computation of an accountant than to the suffrages 
of a town-meeting. Accountants and auditors may combine 
to deceive, but the chances of their telling the truth are greater 
than those of our carrying it by acclamation. A people also, 
we conceive, however generous and well-meaning, is apt to be 
a little too rough-handed to deal properly with nice points of 
fairness and honor, and delicate questions of feeling. 

A second chapter, on Liberty, the supposed principle, is 
followed by a third, on the projected perfect practice of it in 
the Universal Republic. The writer urges, with reason, that the 
existence of government at all presupposes a certain surrender 
of some portion of their freedom to do whatever they please, 
upon the part of those who live under it. Upon any other 
theory, how strange and anomalous, for example, is that con- 
straint which, in the freest of all polities, restricts the free-will 
of the citizen, by requiring his submission to the vote of a 
majority. This regulation, he argues, all political regulations, 
all institutions and constitutions whatever, are not in them- 
selves principles ; they are, at their very best, extremely im- 
perfect human expedients for attaining, in a rough way, some 
amount, often a very small one, of practicable common bene- 
fit. Universal suffrage is one social method, monarchy is 
another ; as the former is sometimes best, so also sometimes 
is the latter. Universal suffrage would hardly do on ship- 
board ; the rule of one is unsuitable for a club. There are times 
when a state is very much like a club ; there are occasions 
when it may fitly be compared to a ship. 

" There can be no doubt that a republican form of government, such 
as we enjoy, is the most productive of happiness to our people ; but 
this depends alone on the fact of their general moral and intellectual 
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education. If we become as a nation corrupted and ignorant, no worse 
form of government can be imagined than ours must then become ; for 
it would be the irresistible despotism of a majority of corrupt and igno- 
rant men. No greater evil could fall upon India than the establish- 
ment of a Hindu republic It would bring no good, no liberty, but 
would burden the people with intolerable calamities and oppression. 
Even were the present absolute government of the country by the 
English as bad as its enemies assert, it would be vastly preferable to a 
native democracy. And yet, in these violent, unthinking times, a go- 
vernment in which all power is vested in the hands of the people is 
declared to possess an inherent and divine virtue. 

" But, it is urged, every man can judge what is best for himself better 
than it can be judged for him, and in a republic every man has, or 
should have, a voice in the government. Let us, however, look into 
this last assertion. Every man, it is true, may have a vote under a 
republic ; but there must be a majority and a minority, and every re- 
public is founded on the principle of the rule of the majority. Uni- 
versal suffrage is claimed by the doctrinaires of republicanism as being 
the means of giving the fullest expression to the will of the majority. 
Without entering into the question whether universal suffrage is the 
best means to this end, which is very doubtful, it is desirable to exa- 
mine into the right of a majority to rule, and to see whether it has any 
natural virtue ; or whether it is, like all other human rule, a simple 
expedient, good under some circumstances, bad under others. 

" Suppose, for instance, that a question were to arise in a state, where 
an absolute majority was the ruling power, of the highest consequence 
to the welfare of the community. Two parties exist, opposed to each 
other. The vote is taken, and the numbers are found to be exactly 
equal. A majority of numbers being required, neither of these par- 
ties can enforce their will upon the other. But suppose that, instead 
of being balanced, two thirds of the votes are given on one side, and 
one third on the other ; but the smaller party is composed of the wise 
and intelligent men of the state, while the larger is made up of the 
unreflecting and passionate mass of the people. Is there any inherent 
right, any real authority, save that of conventional prescription, 
which is to enforce the dictates of folly over the convictions of wis- 
dom? 

"The case has been well stated by an able writer: — 'A mere pre- 
ponderance of numbers by no means implies preponderance either of 
capacity, of good intention, or even of strength. Wisdom generally 
lies with the minority ; fairness often, power not unfrequently. There 
is, and can be, no law of nature, no axiom of eternal morals, in virtue 

vol. lxxvii. — no. 160. 10 
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of which three foolish men are entitled to bind and overpower two 
wise men, or three weak men two strong men.' 

" Nor is this the testimony only of abstract reasoning : it is the prac- 
tical conclusion of even the most ardent supporters of the most demo- 
cratic theories. In the famous ' Declaration of the Rights of Man,' 
Robespierre declares : 'Aucune portion du peuple ne peut exercer la 
puissance du peuple entier.' And in a speech before the Convention, 
on the 28th of December, 1792, he broke forth with the words : ' La 
vertu fut toujours en minorite sur la terre.' 

" It was the act of the majority which doomed Socrates to death, and 
Aristides to banishment. It was the act of the majority which has 
established the present arbitrary ruler in France. Of all tyranny, 
that of the majority has been the most fearful. 

"And, in truth, the rule of a majority in a state can be tolerable only 
when the people has reached such a degree of intelligence and self- 
control that it is guided in its decisions by a sense of justice, and recog- 
nizes its responsibilities to be commensurate with its authority. Other- 
wise, all good is left to chance, while much evil is certain. 

" The conclusions, then, upon which we must rest, are, that no form 
of government possesses any inherent virtue ; that liberty may be de- 
veloped under one, as under another ; that that government is to be 
preferred which best secures to its subjects the means of progress in 
liberty ; that these means may be secured under any form, but would 
be for the most part absent from a universal republic." pp. 43 — 48. 

Before quitting these chapters we must add a few words 
on Liberty. 

The dream and aspiration of the ardent and generous spi- 
rits of our time is for a certain royal road to human happiness. 
Disappointed a thousand times, they still persist in their ex- 
alted creed that there must and will be here on earth, if not 
now, in some future and approaching time, a state of social ar- 
rangements in which the spontaneous action and free develop- 
ment of each individual constituent member will combine to 
form " a vast and solemn harmony," the ultimate perfect move- 
ment of collective humanity. There beautiful thoughts will 
distil as the dew, and fair actions spring up as the green herb ; 
there, without constraint, we shall all be good, and without 
trouble, happy ; there, what in its imperfect form is vice, shall 
gently and naturally flower out into virtue ; there contention 
and contest, control and commandment, will be the obsolete 
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terms of a dead language, with no modern equivalents to ex- 
plain them. A divine interior instinct will intimate to each 
single human being his fittest and highest vocation, and will 
prompt and inspire and guide him to fulfil it ; while in the 
pursuit of his own free choice, and in the fulfilment of his 
own strongest desires, he will, by the blessing of the presiding 
genius of humanity, best serve the true interests of Society 
and the Race. 

Was it not thus long ago ? For, 

"Ante etiam sceptrum DictEei regis, et ante 
Impia quam csesis gens est epulatajuvencis, 
Aureus hanc vitam in terris Saturnus agebat." 

O blessed ages of pure, spontaneous, unconscious, unthinking, 
unreasoning life and action, to you, either in the past or the 
future, the human heart is still fain to recur — still must 
dream, even though it be but a dream, of how sweet it were 
to grow as the green herb, and bloom as the spring flowers, 
to be good because we cannot be otherwise, and happy be- 
cause we cannot help it. O blessed ages, indeed.! But have 
such, since men were men, ever been ? Or are such, while 
men are men, ever likely to come ? Alas, the rude earth 
itself affords us admonition, — 

"Pater ipse colendi 
Haud facilem esse viam voluit, primusque per artem, 
Movit agros, curis acuens mortalia corda, 
Nee torpere gravi passus sua regno, veterno." 

And, strange as it may seem, — how charming soever be spon- 
taneity, still those who have endured coercion find a good 
deal also to say in favor of it. 

" O Life ! without thy chequered scene 
Of right and wrong, of weal and woe, 
Success and failure, — could a ground 
For magnanimity be found, 
For faith, mid ruined hopes serene ? 
Or whence could virtue flow 1 " 

There are many, surely, who, looking back into their past 
lives, feel most thankful for those acts which came least from 
their own mere natural volition — can see that what did 
them most good was what they themselves would least have 
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chosen ; that things which, in fact, they were forced to, were, 
after all, the best things that ever happened to them. There 
are some, surely, who have had reason to bless a wholesome 
compulsion ; there are some who prefer doing right under a 
master to doing nothing but enjoy themselves as their own 
masters ; who, rather than be left to their own unaided feeble- 
ness, hesitation, and indolence, would voluntarily, for their 
own and the common good, enter a condition of what thence- 
forth would be " involuntary servitude." The mature free 
will of the grown man looks back, undoubtedly, with some lit- 
tle regret, but also with no little scorn, upon the bygone pue- 
rile spontaneities of the time when he did as he liked. 

There are periods, it is true, in the life of the individual 
human being, and perhaps of the collective human race, when 
expansion is the first of necessities. Such, it is possible, may 
be the present. But because we would be rid of existing 
restrictions, it does not follow that restriction of all kinds is 
an evil ; — because our present house is too small for us, it is 
not to be inferred that we shall live henceforth in the open air. 

As a general rule of life and conduct, we see as yet no rea- 
son to believe that liberty, if this be its meaning, is better than 
service. It does not seem to be established that the system on 
which the things we live amongst were arranged, is that of 
spontaneous development, rather than of coercion met by a 
mixture of resistance and submission. The latter hypothe- 
sis seems intrinsically as much more elevating as the other 
does more agreeable. Meantime, as a matter of language, 
we should be inclined to reject altogether this modern sense 
of our old established word Liberty. If the new theory wants 
a name, let it find a new one. It will but perplex and cheat 
us by claiming one already otherwise appropriated. "When we 
hear people demanding liberty, we shall consider them to ex- 
press their desire, not for the golden age, but either for release 
from some particular form of restriction, or, it may be, for a 
less degree of restriction in general. Liberty for us will mean 
either more liberty, just as in the Black Hole of Calcutta, 
" air " meant " more air," — or distinct emancipation, for ex- 
ample, from personal slavery, or from foreign rule. Liberty 
in itself is but the power of doing what we please ; a power 
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which, for all human beings, has its natural limits. "We may 
easily, indeed, have too much or too little of it ; we can only 
have it in degree, but without some degree of it we cannot 
exist. 

Our author, we think, would have saved both himself and 
his readers some embarrassment, by simply using the term in 
this plain old-fashioned sense, instead of accepting and trying 
to re-define it in that of the latest political declamation. 

From the two following chapters, on Socialism and Co- 
operation, the most successful perhaps in the volume, the lat- 
ter of them in particular containing a variety of useful in- 
formation, we make the following extracts. 

" In an association founded on the principle of equality, there is no 
possible guarantee that every member shall perform his assigned part 
of the labor. It has been asserted, that, in the adaptation of the work 
to the capacity and the inclination of each individual, such a guarantee 
may be found. But this is to answer an objection by a false assump- 
tion. The work best suited to a man's capacities is not always agreea- 
ble to him. Nor is there any rule or measure of the capacity for, or 
the value of, different kinds of labor. Hard work to one is easy to 
another. A man may be apparently idle, and yet may be doing more 
than any of his busier associates. In such a society, it must be finally 
left to the conscience of every one to do his part, and the conscience is 
often a very unenlightened, and always a very fallible counsellor. Judg- 
ing from experience, it must happen that an association of this kind 
would often prove only an encouragement to idleness. The least in- 
dustrious would reduce their associates to their own level : they would 
not be raised to the level of their better companions. 

"Tn an admirable little pamphlet published by the Marshal Bugeaud 
in 1848, when theoretical fancies of this sort were producing most dan- 
gerous effects, an account is given of a community established by him- 
self under highly favorable circumstances for its success, on this prin- 
ciple of common interests and fraternity. The experiment was made 
in Algeria, and was fairly tried. The result was decisive, and he 
closes his account of it as follows : 'Absolute equality does not belong 
to this world. It is God himself who has determined this, since he 
has, created men so different in power, in intelligence, in activity, in 
inclinations. The Socialists, afflicted at seeing misery often at the side 
of ease, and even of riches, pursue the chimera of perfect equality. 
They believe to have found it in association ; they are deceived ; they 
will obtain only an equality of misery.' " pp. 70-72. 
10* 
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After noticing the support given by so thorough a political 
economist as Mr. J. S. Mill to the principle of association, he 
thus describes an attempt of the kind in Paris. 

"As early as 1834, an association of jewellers was formed in Paris. 
It was at first a partnership of two individuals ; but the number of as- 
sociates gradually increased to thirteen. The chief principle of their 
association was that of mutual confidence, founded on a general con- 
formity of sentiments and similarity of judgment. The members had 
the same rights, and all were under the authority of a chief elected 
from among themselves. The salaries or wages were not equal ; and, 
in the yearly division of the profits, each associate received a share in 
proportion to the amount of his annual wages. There was an inalien- 
able and indivisible capital contributed by the different members. The 
number of members was increased by the election of new associates 
from among the workmen who had been employed for not less than 
six months in the workshops of the society. They were not chosen 
until the members had had full experience of their good conduct and 
character, and were assured that they held the Roman Catholic faith. 
This association, which, from its long existence and continued pros- 
perity (for it was at a recent period in prosperous existence), has been 
brought forward by the supporters of the system as a proof of the good re- 
sults of cooperation, does not seem to differ in any essential respect from 
a common partnership of numerous partners. There is certainly nothing 
in it which can be looked to as promising any special advantages to 
the great bpdy of workmen, even of a single trade ; and it may be 
well to observe, that, although called an < association of workmen,' it 
is rather an association of masters, — the united capital of the asso- 
ciates enabling them to employ workmen who have no share in the 
profits of the concern. That an association of this kind, established 
under favorable circumstances and conducted on equitable and sensible 
principles, may secure the comfort and independence of its members, 
does not admit a doubt ; but the limits of its usefulness are very nar- 
row." pp. 87-89. 

We must add a curious passage quoted by the author in a 
note. 

" In the first Report of the Society for promoting Working Men's 
Associations, published at the close of 1852 in London, occurs the fol- 
lowing passage : ' The Society has for some time past determined to 
discourage advances of money to bodies of working-men about to start 
in association, unless they have first shown some sign of preparedness 
for the change from their old life, and have subscribed some funds of 
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their own. This has been done, because it has been found very neces- 
sary to have some proof that men have foresight and self-denial before 
they should be encouraged to associate. Working-men in general are 
not fit for association. They come into it with an idea that it is to fill 
their pockets and lighten their work at once, and that every man in an 
association is to be his own master. They find their mistake in the 
first month or two, and then set to quarrelling with everybody con- 
nected with the association, but more especially with their manager ; 
and, after much bad blood has been roused, the association breaks up 
insolvent, or has to be re-formed under very stringent rules, and after 
the expulsion of the refractory members." pp. 113, 114. 

The crying evil, as it appears to us, of the present system 
of unrestricted competition, is not so much the distress of the 
workmen as the extreme slovenliness and badness of their 
work. The joy and satisfaction of making really good things 
is destroyed by the criminal eagerness to make them to suit 
the market. The love of art, which, quite as much as virtue, 
is its own reward, used in the old times to penetrate down as 
far as to the meanest manufacture of kettles, for example, and 
pots. With us, on the contrary, the miserable truckling to 
the bad taste of the multitude has gradually stolen up into 
the very regions of the highest art — into architecture, sculpture, 
painting, music, literature. Nay, has it not infected even mo- 
rality and religion ? And do we never hear spiritual advice, 
which in fact bids us do as little good, and get as much ap- 
plause for it, as we can ; — and above all things, know the 
state of the market ? 

So far as cooperative societies or guilds would remove this 
evil, they would be of great use. But let it not be forgotten 
that the object of human society is not the mere " culinary " 
one of securing equal apportionments of meat and drink to 
all its members. Men combine for some higher object ; and 
to that higher object it is, in their social capacity, the privilege 
and real happiness of individuals to sacrifice themselves. The 
highest political watchword is not Liberty, Equality, Frater- 
nity, nor yet Solidarity, but Service. 

The true comfort to the soldiers, serving in the great indus- 
trial army of arts, commerce, and manufactures, is neither to 
tell them, with the Utopians, that a good time is coming, when 
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they will have plenty of victuals and not so much to do ; nor 
yet with the Economists, to hold out to them the prospect of 
making their fortune ; — but to show them that what they are 
now doing is good and useful service to the community ; to 
call upon them to do it well and thoroughly ; and to teach 
them how they may ; — and all this quite irrespectively of any 
prospects, either of making a fortune or living on into a good 
time. 

We are not sure that our author would quite coincide with 
us in a comparative disregard of physical discomfort, priva- 
tion, and suffering. Yet we think he would join us in the be- 
lief that the real want of the present time is, above all things, 
the distinct recognition and steady observance of a few plain, 
and not wholly modern, rules of morality. 

It is very fine, perhaps not very difficult, to do every now 
and then some noble or generous act. But what is wanted of 
us is to do no wrong ones. It may be, for instance, in many 
eyes, a laudable thing to amass a colossal fortune by acts 
not in all cases of quite unimpeachable integrity, and then to 
expend it in magnificent benevolence. But the really good 
thing was not to make the fortune. Thorough honesty, and 
plain undeviating integrity — these are our real needs; — on 
these substructions only can the fabric of individual or national 
well-being safely be reared. " Other foundation can no man 
lay." Common men, who, in their petty daily acts, maintain 
these ordinary unostentatious truths, are the real benefactors 
of mankind, the real pillars of the state, are the apostles 
and champions of — something not to be named within a 
few pages of Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity, the Solidarity 
of the Peoples, and the Universal Republic. 

We will take leave of our author by a quotation from his 
last chapter, called "the Future." It follows after some 
considerations on the prospects of the various nations of 
Europe. 

" The prospect before our own country, bright as it is on many sides, 
opening before the view the noblest field of progress, is yet darkened 
by some threatening clouds. The prosperity that we have enjoyed may 
continue, and may extend with every year. But the rapid gains in 
material wealth which have been made during late years ; the new 
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fields of adventure, enterprise, and speculation, which have been open- 
ed, have given to the period a character of haste and excitement which 
leads to inconsiderateness and irreflection. It is time to pause, to draw 
breath at least, and look around to see whither we are hurrying. It is 
for us to remember that national prosperity depends on national cha- 
racter, and that long-continued prosperity may have the effect of weak- 
ening and of finally depraving that character. The popular declama- 
tion of the present day — the talk about ' manifest destiny,' ' natural 
boundaries,' ' geographical extension,' and such other topics — is one 
sign that this effect has already been in part produced. There is no 
such thing as destiny in the affairs of a nation. The fate of every na- 
tion depends, under God, upon its own acts ; and if its acts partake of 
that wild, reckless, and unprincipled spirit which such language indi- 
cates, its fate is no longer uncertain. Strength may be diminished, 
and prosperity decreased, by unwieldy stretch of territory. The natu- 
ral boundaries of a country are those, wider or narrower, within which 
the people may be best governed ; and if to increase in territorial size 
is to diminish the chance of good government, then that nation is sui- 
cidal which chooses to add land to land, and state to state. The prin- 
ciple of self-government will not allow this to be done with safety, for 
the power of self-government is not to be intrusted to the whole human 
race. The half-savage descendants of the Spanish conquerors and the 
conquered natives of America are no fit depositaries of this power ; the 
semi-civilized people of the Sandwich Islands are little worthy to be 
trusted with it. 

" But within our existing borders there are questions whose solution 
is pressing upon us. The great difficulties are those of so dealing with 
slavery as to bring good out of evil ; and of so providing education for 
the poorer classes, that the destruction of the experiment of republican- 
ism, which is here being tried on a scale commensurate with its im- 
portance, shall not be brought about by the ignorance of a portion of 
our own citizens. 

"These questions are too complex to be entered upon here." 
pp. 130-132. 



